COURSE  OF  STUDIES 

FOE 

UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


COUESE  OF  STUDIES  FOR  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 


There  are  in  the  Massachusetts  public  school  system 
four  grades  of  schools,  known  as  Primary,  Intermediate, 
Grammar  and  High  Schools.  These  grades  are  distinguished 
by  the  topics  of  study  introduced  into  each,  and  by  the  kind 
of  mental  activity  required  in  pursuing  the  study. 

The  schools  are  graded  when  each  of  the  four  grades  is 
instructed  by  itself  in  a  separate  room.  They  are  ungraded 
when  the  different  grades,  two  or  more  of  them,  are  instructed 
together  in  the  same  room,  or  in  classes  whose  members  may 
differ  in  age  and  more  or  less  in  their  attainments.  From 
this  it  appears  that  each  of  the  two  kinds  of  schools  in  the 
system  should  have  an  organization  of  its  own. 

While  the  same  method  of  teaching  should  be  practised  in 
both  kinds  of  schools,  their  courses  of  studies  must  differ  in 
some  particulars  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  different  conditions 
of  the  classes. 

The  following  course  of  studies  has  been  prepared  for  our 
ungraded  schools,  with  the  hope  that  at  least  it  will  aid  the 
school  boards  of  the  towns  in  preparing  courses  for  their  own 
schools. 

Organization  or  Ungraded  Schools. 
A  serious  hindrance  to  successful  work  in  ungraded  schools 
is  a  large  number  of  classes.  A  large  number  of  classes 
seems  to  make  necessary  many  exercises  during  each  daily 
session.  Where  there  are  many  different  class  exercises  in 
the  day  but  little  time  can  be  given  to  each,  and  with  but  little 
time  for  an  exercise,  not  much  good  teaching  can  be  done. 
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Just  as  good  teaching  can  be  done  in  an  ungraded  school 
as  in  a  school  that  is  graded,  and  it  can  be  done  in  the  same 
time  and  in  the  same  way. 

It  seems  desirable,  therefore,  that  an  earnest  effort  should 
be  made  by  the  committees  and  teachers  having  these  schools 
in  charge  to  make  the  number  of  daily  exercises  small  enough 
to  make  good  teaching  possible. 

This  may  be  accomplished  in  the  following  way  :  — 

First,  by  uniting  as  far  as  practicable  the  classes  in  each 
subject. 

The  course  of  study  is  laid  out  for  eight  years  of  school 
attendance,  but  there  are  few  schools  in  which  all  these  grades 
of  work  are  represented  at  one  time. 

By  the  use  of  supplementary  reading  matter,  and  by  the 
topical  method  in  other  subjects,  classes  representing  different 
grades  may  be  brought  together. 

Second,  by  alternating  the  recitations  of  the  older  pupils  in 
certain  subjects.  Thus  the  recitations  in  geography  and  his- 
tory may  occur  on  alternate  days ;  so  may  physiology  and 
grammar ;  writing  and  drawing  may  alternate.  The  reading 
exercises  of  the  higher  classes  may  alternate  with  each  other. 

Third,  by  frequent  and  regular  substitution  of  written  for 
oral  recitations  in  most  of  the  subjects.  This  will  leave  the 
teachers  free  for  other  classes,  and  the  written  papers  can  be 
examined  out  of  school.  Such  exercises  are  of  great  value 
to  the  pupils  themselves. 

A  written  programme  should  be  prepared  as  soon  as  possible 
after  the  beo'innino^  of  the  term.  This  should  contain  the  order 
of  exercises  for  each  day  of  the  week,  and  should  indicate  the 
time  at  which  each  exercise  should  begin  and  end.  It  should 
be  placed  where  it  can  be  read  by  the  pupils,  that  they  may 
be  guided  in  their  study.  If  rigidly  followed  by  the  teacher 
it  will  train  the  pupils  to  habits  of  promptness  and  punctuality. 

Means  of  Teaching. 

The  following  articles  should  be  provided  by  the  committee 
for  the  use  of  each  school :  — 

Blackboards. — As  much  rjood  blackboard  surface  as  the 
size  of  the  room  will  allow ;  blackboard  cloth  for  extra  sur- 
face for  charts,  maps,  etc  ;  a  sufficient  supply  of  good  crayons. 


erasers,  and  pointers.  There  should  be  a  ledge  or  trough 
below  the  blackboard  to  hold  the  dust.  This  should  be  cleaned 
whenever  the  room  is  swept. 

Closet.  —  A  closet  with  lock  and  key  for  all  text-books, 
supplies  and  apparatus.  The  condition  of  this  property  should 
be  inspected  at  each  visit  of  the  committee. 

For  Reading. — Besides  the  regular  series  of  readers  a 
chart  for  the  beginners,  and  one  or  more  different  readers  of 
each  grade,  at  least  three  copies  of  each ;  supplementary 
books  for  information ;  a  large  dictionary,  a  dictionary  of 
biography,  and  a  gazetteer. 

For  Writing.  —  Slates  ruled  on  one  side  for  the  youngest 
pupils  ;  spaced  practise  paper  for  the  older  pupils  ;  good  writ- 
ing paper,  pens  and  ink ;  means  of  sharpening  slate  and  lead 
pencils. 

For  Arithmetic.  —  A  low  table  for  youngest  pupils  ;  blocks 
or  other  counters,  splints,  etc ;  numeral  frame,  foot-rules, 
yard-stick,  measures  of  capacity,  liquid  and  dry,  toy  money. 

For  Geography. — A  globe,  outline  maps  of  the  hemis- 
pheres and  of  the  continents ;  a  map  of  the  United  States, 
and  one  of  Massachusetts  ;  paper  for  map-drawing. 

For  Physiology .  — Anatomical  and  physiological  charts. 

For  Drawing.  —  Clay  for  modelling,  geometrical  forms, 
pencils,  rulers,  manilla  and  white  paper,  compasses. 

Language. 

Pupils  are  to  be  trained  to  speak  and  write  gently  and 
correctly.  To  accomplish  this,  daily  exercises  are  needed 
throughout  the  course.  These  should  be  both  oral  and 
written. 

Special  oral  language  lessons  should  be  a  prominent  feature 
of  the  first  three  years'  work  ;  in  the  subsequent  years  the  other 
studies  of  the  course  will  furnish  copious  material  for  training 
in  the  use  of  lans^uagfe. 

Every  school  exercise  should  be  a  language  exercise.  No 
incomplete  statements  nor  ungrammatical  expressions  should 
pass  unnoticed  by  the  teacher.  By  daily  criticism  the  pupils 
should  be  trained  to  critical  habits. 

Teachers  may  be  guided  in  the  order  of  work,  and  in  the 
choice  of  material  and  illustrations,  by  some  of  the  many  books 
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prepared  as  language  lessons,  but  generally  it  is  not  best  to  put 
these  books  into  the  hands  of  the  pupils. 

The  more  formal  study  of  grammar  is  introduced  in  the 
work  assigned  for  the  seventh  and  eighth  years,  but  it  would 
l)e  better,  if  practicable,  to  delay  its  study  even  longer. 

Plan  of  Work. 
First  Year. 

Oral  Work  :  Steps.  —  First,  lessons  to  accustom  the  pupils 
to  talk  freely  and  easily  with  the  teacher.  These  should  be 
about  familiar  things,  as  their  pets  and  their  plays. 

Second,  lessons  to  teach  the  names  of  things,  as  things  in 
the  room,  parts  of  the  house,  parts  of  a  book. 

Third,  lessons  to  teach  the  names  of  actions^  as  run,  walk, 
creep,  fly,  sing. 

Fourth,  lessons  to  teach  the  qualities  of  things,  large,  small, 
long,  short,  rough,  smooth. 

Fifth,  lessons  on  color.    Memorizing  gems  of  poetry. 

Suggestions.  —  Cultivate  pleasant  conversational  tones  be- 
tween pupils  and  teacher,  and  among  the  pupils. 

Require  complete  statements  in  answer  to  questions. 

In  connection  with  the  lessons  on  names,  actions,  and  quali- 
ties, teach,  one  at  a  time  and  slowly,  the  following :  To  use 
a  and  an;  the  plurals  of  names;  is  and  are,  was  and  w&i^e, 
has  and  have;  verbs  with  singular  and  plural  subjects  :  The 
dog  runs.  ^  Dogs  run. 

Written  Work  :  Steps.  — Words  and  sentences  copied  from 
blackboard  and  cardboard  slips.  Name  of  pupil,  of  teacher, 
of  school,  of  town. 

Names  of  days  of  Aveek,  of  month,  of  seasons. 

Suggestions.  —  Each  pupil  should  have  a  good-sized  slate, 
ruled  on  one  side,  and  a  long,  well-sharpened  pencil. 

The  teacher  should  learn  to  write  well  on  the  blackboard  to 
furnish  a  good  model  for  the  pupil. 

Use  capitals,  and  punctuate  with  period  and  question- 
mark. 

Use -both  affirmations  and  questions.    Use  capital  I. 
Write  pupils'  names  on  cards  for  daily  copying. 
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Second  Year, 

Oral  Work:  Steps.  —  Simple  lessons  on  common  plants, 
naming  the  plants,  naming  and  describing  the  parts,  number, 
size,  color,  arrangement. 

Similar  lessons  on  common  animals,  names,  parts,  covering, 
habits,  etc. 

Continue  lessons  on  color. 

Useful  work  for  this  year  may  be  found  by  writing  on  the 
board  several  words,  as  snow,  sled,  boy,  school,  and  requiring 
the  pupils  to  invent  stories  using  the  words.  Short  stories 
may  be  read  or  told  by  teacher  and  repeated  by  pupils.  These 
may  be  stories  of  good  actions,  and  will  be  lessons  in  morals. 

Continue  recitation  of  memorized  passages  of  poetry. 

Sitggestions. — In  all  lessons  on  objects  present  the  object, 
lead  the  pupils  by  questions  to  describe  it  as  a  whole,  its  name, 
color,  form,  size ;  then  the  parts,  their  names,  qualities,  and 
uses. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  relate  anecdotes  of  plants  and 
animals.  Correct  mistakes,  and  aim  to  secure  connected  and 
smooth  statements. 

In  connection  with  these  lessons,  or  in  special  ones,  teach 
to  use  this  and  that,  these  and  those;  to  use  one,  two  and  three 
adjectives  with  nouns  ;  to  use  the  prepositions  m,  on,  under, 
above,  below;  to  use  pronouns  as  subjects;  pronouns  as 
objects  of  transitive  verbs  ;  to  use  adverbs. 

Written  Work  :  Steps. —  Select  work  from  the  following  :  — 
Copying  from  blackboard  and  reader;  writing  statements 
learned  in  the  oral  lessons ;  stories  made  by  pupils  about 
familiar  things  ;  stories  read  or  told  by  the  teacher ;  dictation 
exercises,  using  the  grammatical  constructions  which  have  been 
taught  orally. 

Suggestions.  —  Use  both  slate  and  ruled  paper.  Have 
much  written  work.  Make  each  exercise  short  and  have  much 
variety. 

Insist  on  neatness,  correct  use  of  capitals,  periods  and 
question-marks . 

Introduce  writing  of  possessive  singular  with  apostrophe. 

Use  abbreviations  Mr.  and  Mrs.,  and  abbreviations  of  names 
of  months. 
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Require  pupils  to  write  from  one  dictation. 

Dictate  most  frequently  those  constructions  in  which  the  most 
mistakes  occur.  It  is  well  to  keep  a  list  of  common  mis- 
takes in  spelling  and  writing. 

Third  Year, 

Oral  Work  :  Steps.  —  Continue  lessons  on  plants  and 
animals.  Add  minerals.  Stories  to  inculcate  kindness  to 
animals,  told  or  read  by  teacher  and  re-told  by  pupils.  Stories 
from  history  and  biography. 

The  lessons  in  geography  and  physiology  will  furnish  mate- 
rial for  oral  lanojuao^e  Avork.  Continue  recitation  of  memor- 
ized  selections. 

From  this  time  onward  the  most  of  the  oral  training  should 
be  in  connection  with  the  regular  studies  of  the  course. 

Suggestions. — Teach  use  of  personal  pronouns  as  subjects, 
alone  and  with  a  noun  :  "  John  and  I  went." 

Use  of  personal  pronouns  as  objects,  alone  and  with  a  noun  : 

He  told  Mary  and  me." 

Pronouns  with  icas  and  were:  "  We  were  there." 
Pronouns  after  is  and  loas:  "It  is  I." 

Written  Work  :  Steps.  —  Continue  same  kind  of  work  as  in 
second  year. 

Introduce  letter-writing,  teaching  from  blackboard  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  parts. 

Copy  prose  and  poetry  from  reader. 

Suggestions. — Introduce  in  dictation  exercises  and  in  let- 
ters the  abbreviations  :  Mr.,  Mrs.,  Hon.,  Dr.,  Rev.,  St.,  Mass. 
Have  letters  written  first  on  slate,  then  correct,  and  have 
neatly  copied  on  paper. 

Explain  use  of  quotation  marks  and  hyphens  as  found  in 
sentences  copied. 

Fourth  Year. 

Oral  Work.  —  Continue  daily  oral  lessons  to  teach  right 
forms  and  constructions.  Include  forms  and  use  of  irregular 
verbs,  as  sit,  lie,  break.  Use  in  different  tenses  and  in  active 
and  passive  voices. 

Use  forms  of  v:ho  in  questions  :  * '  Whom  did  I  see  ?  " 

Correct  use  of  Avho,  which  and  that. 
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Written  Work  :  Steps.  —  Continue  dictation  exercises  to  fix 
constructions,  punctuation,  capitals  and  spelling. 
Use  quotation  marks  and  hyphens. 

Continue  letter- writing,  teaching  to  fold  letters,  and  to 
address  envelopes. 

Short  written  descriptions  of  objects,  and  short  narratives 
of  interesting  events,  as  excursions,  birthdays,  etc. 

Have  written  exercises  in  the  regular  studies  of  the  course. 

Suggestions. — The  written  description  of  objects  should 
have  the  same  order  as  the  oral  study,  first  the  whole,  its  color, 
form  and  size,  then  the  description  of  the  parts,  with  their 
uses. 

In  the  letter- writing  the  teacher  should  prescribe  the  subject 
and  name  the  person  to  wKom  the  letter  shall  be  addressed. 
All  written  exercises  should  be  rewritten  after  correction. 
Allow  no  careless  work. 

Fifth  Year. 

Steps.  — Continue  work  of  fourth  year.  Add  to  the  list  of 
abbreviations.    Teach  to  make  out  bills  of  merchandise. 

Continue  recitation  of  memorized  selections.  Select  from 
prose  and  poetry,  with  reference  to  cultivating  reverence, 
patriotism,  love  of  nature,  admiration  of  moral  heroism. 

Suggestions. — Train  orally  and  by  dictation  exercises  to 
correct  habits  in  the  use  of  sit  and  set,  lie  and  lay,  shall  and 
will,  may  and  can,  learn  and  teach,  donH  and  doesiiH,  in  and 
into,  stop  and  stay,  like  and  as. 

Sixth  Year. 

Steps. — Continue  dictation,  letter- writing,  bills  for  mer- 
chandise and  for  service. 

Select  sul^jects  from  geography,  as  letters  from  difierent 
parts  of  our  own  country,  and  from  foreign  countries.  Allow 
study  in  preparation  of  these. 

Teach  to  form  compound  and  complex  sentences. 

Suggestions.  —  Select  carefully  several  simple  sentences, 
write  them  on  board,  and  require  the  pupils  to  unite  them  into 
one  sentence.  Criticise  faults,  and  have  best  sentence  written 
on  blackboard  as  a  model. 
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Seventh  Year. 

Steps. — Begin  study  of  simple  sentence,  subject  and 
predicate. 

Teach  parts  of  speech  in  following  order :  noun  as  subject  ; 
verb  as  predicate ;  adjective  as  modifying  noun ;  adverb  as 
modifying  verb  ;  preposition  as  connecting  words  ;  conjunction 
as  connecting  sentences ;  pronoun  as  used  in  place  of  noun ; 
article  as  special  kind  of  adjective  ;  interjection. 

Teach  other  uses  of  nouns.  Teach  forms  of  the  different 
parts  of  speech  and  illustrate  their  use  in  sentences. 

Teach  rules  for  plurals  and  possessives  and  for  comparison 
of  adjectives  and  adverbs.  Compositions  written  regularly  on 
assigned  subjects. 

Business  letters,  applications  for  situations,  answers  to  ad- 
vertisements, receipts  for  money. 

Declamations  and  recitations. 

Suggestions. — Teach  parts  of  speech  by  showing  their 
use  in  the  sentence.  Illustrate  with  many  sentences,  and  re- 
quire pupils  to  find  illustrations. 

Show  that  the  same  word  may  be  used  in  different  ways  : 
""Light  comes  from  the  sun."  "  Light  the  lamps."  The  room 
is  light.'''' 

Require  pupils  to  make  sentences  illustrating  all  changes  in 
form. 

Eighth  Year. 

Steps.  —  Teach  rules  of  construction  ;  analysis  of  compound 
and  complex  sentences ;  and  teach  to  arrange  phrases  and 
clauses  in  complex  sentences,  so  as  to  secure  clearness 
and  strength.  Continue  compositions,  declamations  and  reci- 
tations. 

Suggestions.  —  Illustrate  the  construction  by  sentences  on 
blackboard,  and  lead  pupils  to  derive  the  rules  from  the 
illustrations. 

Train  the  pupils  to  form  their  own  judgments  as  to  best 
arrangement  of  the  parts  of  the  sentences. 

Reading. 

Good  reading  should  be  fluent^  natural^  and  with  right  use 
of  the  voice. 
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To  read  fluently  is  to  read  easily  and  smoothly  without 
hesitation  or  stammering.  It  depends  on  quickly  recognizing 
the  words  and  quickly  seeing  the  whole  phrase  so  as  to  get  the 
sense. 

The  teacher  can  promote  fluency  by 

1.  Teaching  phrases  and  sentences  early  instead  of  letters 
and  single  words. 

2.  Beginning  with  short  and  simple  sentences,  and  proceed- 
ing slowly. 

3.  Introducing  complex  sentences  very  gradually,  and  tak- 
ing great  pains  with  them  at  first. 

4.  Much  practice  in  easy  reading. 

5.  Going  back  to  an  easier  book  if  the  one  used  is  too 
diflScult. 

Naturalness  consists  in  reading  as  one  would  talk  if  he  were 
a  speaker  in  the  dialogue,  or  if  he  were  describing  the  object 
or  event. 

Natural  reading  depends  on  right  emphasis  and  inflection 
and  the  feeling  in  the  tone.  To  secure  natural  reading  the 
whole  scene  or  event  must  seem  real  to  the  reader,  and  he 
must  try  to  make  it  seem  real  to  the  listener. 

If  a  pupil  does  not  read  a  passage  naturally  it  is  because 
he  does  not  understand  it,  or  he  is  not  thinking  about  it,  or  he 
does  not  care. 

The  teacher  should  first  be  sure  that  the  reader  knows  what 
every  word  means.  Second,  he  should  awaken  the  reader's 
interest  and  force  him,  by  questioning,  to  think  about  the 
passage  until  he  sees  and  feels  all  there  is  in  it. 

To  read  naturally  the  pupil  must  not  be  afraid  of  teacher  or 
classmates.  The  teacher  should  aim  to  have  a  pleasant,  help- 
ful atmosphere ;  he  should  avoid  harsh  criticism,  should  allow 
no  laughing  at  mistakes,  and  should  encourage  each  to  do  his 
best. 

To  secure  the  right  use  of  the  voice  there  should  be  daily 
practice.  This  should  include  exercises  on  the  vowels  to 
secure  pure  tone  ;  on  the  consonants,  especially  on  difficult 
combinations,  to  secure  distinctness  of  utterance ;  on  pitch 
and  force  ;  on  emphasis  and  inflection  ;  on  pronunciation. 

The  teacher  should  show  the  pupils  what  good  reading  is 
that  they  may  have  in  mind  a  correct  standard.    This  can  be 
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done  by  occasionally  reading  a  whole  selection  to  the  school, 
and  by  reading  short  passages  to  illustrate  special  qualities  of 
tone,  or  to  express  certain  feelings.  It  is  better  not  to  read 
for  the  pupils  the  same  passages  which  they  are  to  read,  but 
similar  ones. 

Throughout  the  course  the  teacher  should  strive  for  quality 
rather  than  quantity. 

Plan  of  AYork. 
First  Year. 

Steps.  —  First,  teach  from  blackboard,  using  only  script 
hand,  fifty  or  more  words  selected  from  first  part  of  chart  or 
First  Reader.  Begin  at  once  to  put  these  into  sentences  such 
as  are  found  in  the  chart  and  reader. 

Second,  teach  same  words  and  sentences  from  chart.  Then 
carry  on  blackboard  and  chart  work  together. 

Third,  begin  First  Reader.  Teach  new  words  in  sentences 
first  from  blackboard,  then  have  lesson  studied  before  reading 
aloud. 

Have  a  few  words  in  each  lesson     spelled  b}^  sound." 

Suggestions.  — If  class  is  large,  teach  it  in  small  groups. 

With  the  names  of  common  objects  use  other  words  needed 
for  sentence-making ;  as  have,  has,  see,  is,  are,  ciin  ;  a,  an, 
the,  small,  red,  good  ;  I,  it,  me,  you ;  here,  there,  very. 

Teach  modifying  words  in  phrases  as,  —  a  hall,  the  hen,  a 
red  coiv,  very  fast.    Insist  on  talking  tone. 

As  far  as  possible  present  the  object  itself  or  a  picture  of  it, 
using  first  the  spoken  name,  then  the  w^ritten  one. 

If  any  pupils  find  difiiculty  in  recognizing  a  word  in  its 
printed  form,  put  l)oth  forms  on  1)oard  and  read  in  turn  the 
script  and  the  print.  Review  all  words  many  times,  using  old 
ones  with  the  new  ones.  It  is  well  to  read  the  first  half  of 
several  First  Readers  before  completing  any. 

Have  one  exercise  in  studied  reading  and  one  in  sight  read- 
ing each  day. 

Second  Year. 

Steps.  —  Read  last  half  of  First  Reader  and  an  Advanced 
First. 

Begin  drill  on  the  elementary  sounds. 
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Suggestions.  — Teach  both  form  and  meaning  of  new  words 
from  blackboard.  Drill  on  them  in  sentences,  having  but  one 
new  word  in  each  sentence. 

In  phonic  drill  avoid  exaggerating  the  consonant  sounds. 

Third  Year. 

Steps. — Read  Second  Reader,  one  or  more.  Continue 
sight  reading  from  separate  books  kept  by  the  teacher  for  the 
purpose. 

Continue  phonic  drill  and  analysis. 

Continue  to  teach  meaning  of  all  new  words  before  lesson 
is  studied. 

Suggestions. — For  sight  reading  it  is  not  necessary  that 
each  pupil  should  have  a  book.  Secure  attention  of  those  who 
are  without  a  book  by  requiring  them  to  tell  the  substance  of 
the  passage  read.  Train  pupils  to  read  to  the  class.  That  all 
may  hear  and  be  read  to,  arrange  the  class  in  a  circle  or  square, 
not  in  long  lines. 

A  brief,  familiar  talk  about  the  lesson  should  precede  the 
first  reading. 

Insist  on  phrasing,  and  on  natural  tones. 

Fourth  Year.  > 
Steps. — Use  several  Third  Readers,  or  other  selected  read- 
ing of  same  grade. 

Suggestions. — Read  but  little  poetry.  Occasionally  have 
one  pupil  read  a  whole  selection  which  he  has  studied  for  the 
purpose. 

Fifth  Year. 

Steps.  — Use  an  easy  Fourth  Reader,  or  an  Advanced  Third, 
with  supplementary  reading  of  same  grade. 

Begin  to  teach  pupils  to  criticise  each  other's  reading. 

Teach  how  to  use  the  dictionary  for  meaning  and  pronun- 
•ciation  of  new  words. 

Suggestions.  — The  criticism  should  not  be  of  faults  alone, 
nor  of  trivial  slips,  as,  "  He  said  a  for  an,''  but  of  excellencies 
and  defects  in  some  of  the  essential  qualities,  as  distinctness, 
rapidity,  pitch,  modulation,  expression. 

This  practice  in  criticism  should  continue  throughout  the 
course. 
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From  this  time  onward  require  all  geographical  names  and 
names  of  distinguished  people  to  be  found  in  the  proper  books- 
of  reference. 

Sixth  Year. 

Steps.  —  Continue  use  of  Fourth  Reader.  Read  poetry- 
Drill  on  vocal  exercises  in  first  part  of  book. 

Suggestions.  — Encourage  pupils  to  practise  vocal  drill  and 
reading  aloud  at  home  in  preparation  for  class  reading. 

Seventh  and  Eighth  Years. 

Steps.  — Use  Fifth  Reader  for  studied  work.  Elocutionary 
drill  on  selected  pieces. 

Sight  reading  from  other  books,  papers,  and  magazines. 

Suggestions.  —  The  older  pupils  may  be  called  on  to  read 
some  studied  piece  to  the  whole  school. 

An  admirable  means  of  training  in  reading  and  at  the  same 
time  interesting  the  pupils  in  authors  and  literature,  is  to  mark 
the  anniversaries  of  the  birthdays  of  authors  by  having  read 
and  recited  selections  from  their  works.  The  different  educa- 
tional publications  contain  outlines  of  such  exercises. 

Spelling. 
First  Year, 

At  first  the  spelling  exercise  should  consist  only  of  copy- 
ing from  the  board  the  words  used  in  the  reading  les^ 
sons.  Later,  when  the  names  of  the  letters  are  known,  oral 
spelling  of  words  in  the  reading  lesson  may  be  given. 

Second  Year. 

Oral  spelling  continued.  Words  copied  from  blackboard, 
afterwards  written  from  memory,  alone  and  in  sentences,  from 
dictation. 

In  wanting  from  dictation,  if  a  pupil  is  not  sure  of  the  spell- 
ing of  a  word  let  him  leave  a  blank  rather  than  write  by  guess. 

Third  Year.  ^ 
Oral  and  written  spelling.     Words  selected  chiefly  from 

reading  lessons. 

Drill  on  those  short  common  words  which  are  most  frequently 

misspelled.     Among  such  are  which,  whose,  where,  there,, 
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their,  piece,  lead-pencil,  believe,  through,  laughed,  father, 
ought,  dozen,  sugar,  color,  eight,  Wednesday. 

Fourth  to  Eighth  Years. 

Use  spelling  book  and  reader.  Spelling  chiefly  written, 
and  on  spelling  blanks,  or  in  books  kept  for  the  purpose. 

Suggestions.  —  In  oral  spelling  have  pupils  pronounce  whole 
word  before  spelling.  Have  syllables  separated  by  a  pause, 
or  by  pronunciation.  Allow  but  one  attempt  at  a  single 
word. 

In  all  written  spelling  give  especial  attention  to  the  follow- 
ing points  :  Use  of  capitals  ;  the  apostrophe  in  possessives ; 
words  pronounced  alike  but  spelled  diflferently  ;  as  to,  too,  two, 
buy,  by,  flour,  flow^er ;  abbreviations. 

Words  for  spelling  should  be  dictated  distinctly,  and  but 
once. 

Sometimes  dictate  the  words  in  phrases  without  capitals  ;  as, 
in  the  desert,"  "  a  pair  of  scissors." 

Group  words  belonging  to  special  subjects,  as  ships,  cook- 
ing, sewing,  farming,  sports  and  games. 

Group  names  of  articles,  as  of  furniture,  of  foods,  of  com- 
mon animals  and  plants,  of  fruits  and  flowers. 

Special  lessons  on  geographical  and  historical  names. 

Select  a  word,  as  parents,  and  have  pupils  form  as  many 
words  from  it  as  possible  ;  first,  words  beginning  w^ith  then 
with  a,  and  so  on. 

i  . 

In  written  spelling  the  slates  or  papers  may  be  examined 
and  marked  by  the  teacher,  or  by  one  of  the  pupils,  or  by  the 
pupils  after  exchanging  papers,  or  each  pupil  may  mark  his 
own,  the  correct  spelling  being  read  by  the  teacher. 

In  all  cases  words  misspelled  should  be  rewritten  cor- 
rectly. 

Review  lessons  may  be  made  up  of  words  that  have  been 
misspelled.  The  length  of  the  spelling  lesson  should  be  de- 
termined by  the  difficulty  of  the  words  and  not  wholly  by  the 
number  of  them. 

Writing. 

Special  instruction  and  training  in  penmanship  should  con- 
tinue throughout  the  course. 
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First  Year. 

Steps. — While  the  pupils  are  learning  to  copy  words  and 
sentences  they  should  also  l)e  learning  to  make  the  single 
letters.    Teach  them  in  the  following  order, —  i,  u,v,w,x,n,m. 

Suggestions.  —  Make  the  copy  on  the  blackboard  in  the 
presence  of  the  pupils.  Have  blackboards  ruled  for  the  pur- 
pose. Pupils  should  have  ruled  slates  and  long  well-sharpened 
pencils.  Keep  pupils  at  work  upon  each  letter  until  they  can 
make  it  well.  At  first  give  attention  to  the  form  of  the  letters 
rather  than  manner  of  holding  the  pencil,  but  at  the  beginning 
and  always  insist  upon  an  erect  position  of  the  body,  with  both 
feet  firmly  upon  the  floor  in  front.  If  a  pupil  is  occupying  a 
seat  too  high  for  him,  change  him  to  a  lower  one,  or  provide 
some  support  for  the  feet. 

Second  Year. 

Steps. — Continue  small  letters  in  following  order,  —  o,  e, 
c,  r,  s,  a,  d,  p,  t ;  with  capitals.  A,  N,  M,  E,  C,  P,  B. 

Suggestions. — Continue  practice  upon  slates,  and  also  use 
ruled  paper  and  lead  pencils.  The  spaces  should  be  narrower 
than  during  the  first  year. 

During  this  3^ear  it  may  be  practicable  to  introduce  tracing- 
books  with  pen  and  ink.  As  soon  as  ink  is  used  each  pupil 
should  l)e  provided  with  a  blotter  and  a  pen-wiper.  Good  ink 
should  be  provided,  and  great  care  exercised  to  keep  it  in 
proper  condition  for  use. 

Third  Year. 

Steps.  —  Complete  small  letters  and  capitals.  Teach  each 
letter  from  the  blackboard,  and  drill  on  practice  paper. 

Use  No.  1.  Copy-books.  Give  attention  to  position  of  body, 
arm  and  fingers. 

Suggestions.  — Give  attention  to  height,  slant  and  spacing 
of  letters.  Drill  class  together  on  practice  paper  by  count. 
In  copy-books  allow  individual  work  but  no  hurrying. 

% 

Fourth  to  Eighth  Years. 
Steps. — During  the  remainder  of  the  course  carry  on  the 
followin<r  work :  — 
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a.    Copy-book  practice. 

h.  Movement  exercises  in  concert,  using  paper,  to  secure 
free  use  of  arm,  hand  and  fingers.  Illustrate  movement  first 
on  blackboard,  and  have  class  work  by  count. 

c.  Teach  carefully  the  elements  of  the  letters  and  train  the 
pupils  to  criticise  the  height,  slant,  spacing  and  shading  of  the 
letters,  their  own  and  others. 

d.  Have  occasional  practice  in  writing  sentences  and  para- 
graphs copied  or  from  dictation,  as  tests  of  penmanship. 

Suggestions.  — The  drill  on  movements  and  on  the  elements 
of  the  letters  should  be  in  concert.  The  copy-book  work  may 
be  individual. 

The  older  pupils  should  have  regular  exercises  in  penmanship 
at  least  twice  a  week,  the  younger  ones  more  often. 

Every  written  exercise  should  be  an  exercise  in  penmanship, 
no  careless  writing  being  allowed  to  go  unnoticed. 

Pupils  should  not  be  allowed  to  leave  a  lower  copy-book  for 
a  higher  one  until  they  can  do  the  work  of  the  lower  one 
well. 

During  the  first  part  of  the  course  in  writing  legibility  is  the 
chief  aim,  but  before  the  pupils  leave  school  they  should  be 
able  to  write  both  legibly  and  rapidly.  The  pencils  and  pens 
used  for  the  writing  exercises  should  be  kept  by  the  teacher 
and  distributed  at  each  exercise. 

Arithmetic. 
First  Year, 

Steps. — Teach  by  means  of  objects  the  numbers  from  one 
to  ten. 

Teach  all  the  combinations  in  each  number. 

Teach  to  express  the  numbers  by  figures. 

Make  little  problems  using  these  combinations  and  teach  the 
pupils  to  make  similar  ones. 

Teach  to  add  in  columns,  sum  not  to  exceed  10. 

Teach  to  substract  on  board  and  slate,  minuend  not  greater 
than  9. 

Teach,—  \  of  2,  4,  6,  8,  10. 

\  of  3,  6,  9. 

\  of  4,  8. 
Teach  Roman  numerals  to  X. 
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Teach  signs  -|  x  -7-  =  for  convenience  in  blackboard 

work. 

Suggestions.  —  Teach  each  number  and  all  the  combinations 
involved  in  it  before  proceeding  to  the  next  higher  number. 
Thus  :  teach  two^  hrst  as  a  whole  by  shoAving  two  objects  ;  then 
in  succession,  one  and  one,  two  ones,  two  less  one,  two  ones  in 
two. 

Teach  each  number  in  combination  with  each  smaller  one, 
as,  — 

one  and  two,         three  less  one,  threes  in  three, 

two  and  one,         three  less  two,  ones  in  three, 

one  three,  three  less  three,        one-third  of  three, 

three  ones. 

Drill  first  with  counters,  then  without. 

When  the  pupils  have  learned  to  Jive  with  the  help  of  the 
teacher,  they  should  have  learned  the  order,  and  be  able  to 
make  the  combinations  in  the  larger  numbers  alone,  and  to 
invent  little  problems  illustrating  them  :  "I  had  seven  apples 
and  ate  two,"  illustrating  the  separation  with  counters. 

For  counters,  blocks  are  best,  but  any  convenient  objects 
may  be  used. 

The  teaching  can  best  be  done  by  gathering  the  pupils  about 
a  table  on  which  their  counters  are  placed.  Each  pupil  should 
have  enough  counters  to  make  all  the  combinations. 

If  the  class  is  large,  teach  but  a  part  at  a  time,  so  as  to 
secure  the  closest  attention  from  every  one.  More  can  be 
accomplished  in  five  minutes  with  all  attentive  than  in  fifteen 
with  a  part  inattentive. 

When  the  combinations  with  objects  seem  to  have  been 
thoroughly  learned,  drill  on  the  same  combinations  without 
objects. 

When  the  use  of  the  signs  has  been  explained,  drill  work  for 
slate  practice  may  be  placed  on  the  blackboard,  as  follows  :  — 


2+1 
+  2 

1  +  2 
+  1 

1  + 

2  + 


3 
3 
3 
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3   1  X 


3 
3 
3 
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3  —  1 
3^  •:=3 
1  =^3 


3 
3 
3 
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1 

2 
3 


3  X 
X  3 
X  1 
3  X  1 
1  X  3 
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If  the  pupils  are  not  sure  of  a  combination  require  them  to 
re-learn  it  with  their  counters. 

Aim  first  at  accuracy,  then  at  rapidity. 
Train  to  make  figures  neatly. 

Second  Year. 

Steps.  — Teach  numbers  to  20,  all  combinations  in  each. 

Add  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  fives  to  20. 

Substract  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  and  fives  from  20. 

Halves,  thirds,  fourths,  fifths,  tenths,  of  numbers  to  20. 

Problems  involving  the  use  of  these  numbers,  first,  with  one 
operation,  second,  with  more  than  one. 

Column  addition,  sum  not  to  exceed  20.  Addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division  tables  to  20,  to  be  made  by 
pupils. 

Teach  ordinals  to  twentieth.    Roman  numerals  to  XX. 

Suggestions.  —  In  teaching  numbers  from  10  to  20,  teach 
the  ten  as  one  group,  one  ten  and  one,  one  ten  and  two,  etc., 
two  tens. 

Use  numeral  frame. 

Splints  and  wooden  tooth-picks  are  useful,  as  they  can  easily 
be  made  into  bundles  of  ten. 

Teach  the  fractional  parts  of  the  numbers  by  counters,  as 
1    2    3  nf  1 2 

3'  "3'  3 

Teach  to  make  multiplication  tables  in  following  form  :  — 

3     3  1  three  is  3 

3  -|-  3  =  6  2  threes  are  6 

3_|.3_|_3:::^9  3 

3  4.3  4-3 +  3     12  4 

Make  table  many  times  before  memorizing. 
For  rapid  drill  work  such  forms  as  the  following  may  be 
kept  on  the  blackboard,  or  on  paper  charts  :  — 

32145678 
+  2  4534352 


4  3  6  5  7  8  9 
—3      2      4      2      3      5  4 
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9 


2)  2      6    14    10      8    12    18  4 


Combine  multiplication  with  addition  as,  —  three  fours  and 
one,  three  twos  and  three. 

Divide  with  remainders,  as  — threes  in  ten. 


Steps.  — Teach  tens  to  100.    Express  by  figures. 
Teach  tens  and  units  to  100.    Express  by  figures. 
Teach  hundreds,  tens,  and  units  to  1,000.    Express  by 
figures. 

Teach  to  add  and  subtract  by  tens. 

Teach  to  add  and  subtract  between  the  tens,  as  3  -f-  4, 
13  +  4,23  +  4. 

Teach  to  add  and  subtract  from  one  ten  to  next,  as,  7  -j-  5,. 
17  4.5,  27+5. 

Teach  to  make  multiplication  tables  to  12  x  12. 

Teach  to  add  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  etc.,  to  100. 

Teach  to  subtract  by  twos,  threes,  fours,  etc.,  from  100.  ^ 

Teach  easy  problems  involving  these  combinations. 

Teach  fractions  of  numbers  to  hundredths. 

Teach  to  express  tenths  and  hundredths  by  figures.  Illus- 
trate by  cents  and  dimes. 

Teach  Roman  numerals  to  C. 

Teach  written  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  divi- 
sion, numbers  not  to  exceed  1,000. 

Use  multipliers  and  divisors  less  than  12. 
Teach  coins  to  dollar. 

Teach  liquid  and  dry  measures.    Long  measures. 

Suggestions. — Use  numeral  frame  and  bundles  of  splints 
for  tens.  Show  that  the  figure  representing  the  number  of 
tens  is  always  written  in  the  same  place.  Here  show  use  of 
decimal  point,  and  always  write  it. 

Group  the  tens  in  bundles  and  add  the  units,  as  two  tens 
and  one,  two  tens  and  two,  etc.  After  teaching  and  writing 
as  far  as  40,  require  pupils  to  form  and  name  the  numbers  of 


Third  Year. 
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the  next  group,  then  to  express  them.  Require  pupils  to  read 
the  next  group  from  teacher's  figures  and  to  express  the  num- 
bers with  splints.    Continue  to  100. 

Make  bundle  of  ten  tens  for  100.  Show  hundreds  expressed 
in  third  place. 

Show  by  a  few  groups  how  numbers  above  100  are  formed, 
as,  —  one  hundred,  two  tens,  and  five  ones,  then  require  pupils 
to  read  numbers  to  1,000  and  to  explain  their  formation,  thus  : 
473  is  four  hundreds,  seven  tens,  and  three  ones. 

Pupils  should  learn  the  measures  of  length  and  capacity  by 
seeing  and  using  them.  They  should  have  much  practice  in 
measuring  the  length  of  objects  in  and  about  the  school-house, 
and  they  should  be  taught  to  estimate  lengths  and  distances. 
As  fast  as  the  units  of  measure  are  learned  they  should  be  used 
in  problems. 

Fourth  Year. 

Steps.  —  Addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division 
not  to  exceed  10,000.    Multipliers  and  divisors  larger  than  12. 

Add  in  columns  United  States  money,  dollars  and  cents. 

Much  oral  work  in  combination.  Problems  from  books, 
blackboard  and  cards. 

Teach  fractional  parts  of  one  to  twelfths. 

Change  integers  and  mixed  numbers  to  fractional  numbers 
and  the  reverse.  Oral. 

Units  of  avoirdupois  weight  and  time. 

Roman  numerals  to  M. 

Suggestions.  —  To  secure  independent  work  and  to  prevent 
copying  assign  different  examples  and  problems  to  different 
pupils. 

Use  the  drill  tables  in  the  text-books  for  this  purpose,  and 
have  a  great  A^ariety  and  number  of  examples  in  all  subjects 
written  on  nunil)ered  cards,  with  the  answers  in  a  book  kept 
for  the  purpose. 

Blackboard  work  in  arithmetic  should  not  be  concert  work. 

Use  objects  to  teach  fractional  parts  of  one.  Something 
which  can  be  exactly  divided.  Sticks  a  foot  long  with  the 
divisions  marked  plainly  and  cardboard  circles  cut  carefully  into 
the  different  fractional  units  to  twelfths  are  useful  means  of  illus- 
trating fractions.  There  should  be  much  oral  practice  in 
changing  fractions. 
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Practise  in  making  change  by  using  toy  money  if  this  is 
provided.  If  not,  use  bits  of  paper  or  cards  marked  to  repre- 
sent the  coins  to  one  dollar.  Always  make  change  by  adding^ 
thus  :  27  cents  from  a  half  dollar,  27  +  3  -f  10  +  10  =  50. 

Train  the  pupils  to  analyze  their  problems  and  not  to  de- 
pend on  the  teacher  to  explain  them.  Do  this  by  selecting 
sim})le  problems  and  having  the  steps  in  the  work  written  out 
in  detail. 

Illustration  :  If  a  man  has  $200,  and  buys  a  horse  for  $75, 
and  a  harness  for  $32,  how  much  money  will  he  have  left? 

PupiVs  Work. 
$75  —  cost  of  horse. 
$32  =  cost  of  harness. 
$75  +  $32  =  cost  of  both. 
$107  —  cost  of  both. 
$200  —  money  he  had  at  first. 
$200  —  $107  —  money  he  had  left. 

$93  =z  money  he  had  left. 
A  few  problems  so  worked  are  more  helpful  than  many 
worked  wdth  the  aid  of  the  teacher. 

Fifth  Year. 

Steps.  — Reading  and  writing  numbers  to  billions,  and  deci- 
mal fractional  numbers  to  thousandths. 

Fundamental  operations  thoroughly  reviewed. 

Use  decimal  fractions  to  thousandths  in  addition  and  sub- 
traction, and  in  multi})lication  and  division  by  integers. 

Express  fractional  numbers  by  figures.  Addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication  and  division  of  fractional  numbers  having  the 
same  name:  f  +  f ,  x  4,  22  x  3,  f^f. 

Prime  numbers  and  factors  of  numbers.  Square  and  cubic 
measures.  Make  practical  i)roblems  in  measuring  surfaces  in 
the  school-room  and  school-yard,  and  in  finding  contents  of 
rooms,  bins,  boxes  and  piles  of  wood. 

Suggestions.  —  In  all  Avork  with  fractions  use  small  numbers. 

Teach  square  inch,  foot  and  yard  b}^  means  of  cards  or  black- 
board diagrams. 

Have  pupils  find  by  trial  how  many  of  each  kind  of  units  in 
the  next  larger,  and  make  the  tables. 
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Pupils  should  be  able  to  explain  by  diagram  how  to  find  the 
area  of  surfaces.  Avoid  such  expressions  as  "feet  by  feet 
gives  square  feet." 

In  practical  problems  have  the  pupils  make  their  own 
measurements. 

Sixth  Yea7\ 

Steps. — Keep  up  practice  in  fundamental  operations  and 
in  such  oral  work  as  is  found  in  books  on  mental  arithmetic. 
Continue  work  in  fractions  in  following  order :  — 

1.  Change  of  name,  as, — 

C  halves  to  fourths,  eighths,  etc.  )  a.  by  multiplication. 
I  thirds  to  sixths,  ninths,  etc.      )  6.  by  division. 

2.  Change  to  common  name. 

3.  Add  and  subtract  fractions  having  different  names. 

4.  Multiply  by  dividing  denominator. 

5.  Divide  by  multiplying  denominator. 

6.  Fractional  part  of  integers  and  mixed  numbers. 

7.  Division  of  fraction  by  fraction  with  different  name. 
Decimal  fractions,  —  multiplication  by,  division  by.  Change 

of  decimal  fractions  to  common  fractions.  Change  of  common 
fractions  to  decimal  fractions. 

Suggestions. — If  the  class  is  studying  from  a  book  in 
mental  arithmetic  the  recitation  should  not  be  of  problems 
previously  studied,  but  of  similar  ones  given  by  the  teacher. 
This  will  test  the  pupil's  power  to  think  better  than  memorized 
solutions. 

In  work  in  fractions  let  oral  work  precede  written  work 
throughout.  In  written  work  keep  the  denominators  small. 
Drill  on  each  operation  with  a  multitude  of  examples  with 
small  numbers. 

Seventh  Year. 

Steps.  —  Compound  numbers.    Review  all  units  previously 
learned  and  add  Troy  weights,  circular  measure. 
Operations  on  compound  numbers. 
Fractional  parts  of  100,  \,     \,  \,  \^ 
Percentage  (without  time). 

Teach  as  hundredths  and  apply  not  only  to  money  but  to 
all  kinds  of  units. 
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Change  per  cents,  to  common  fractional  parts.  Find  per 
cents,  as  common  fractional  parts,  as,  —  25  %  of  30  =  L  of  30. 

Suggestions.  —  Secure  freedom  in  working  in  percentage 
by  training  on  such  examples  as  the  following  before  applying 
to  problems :  Express  |  as  per  cent.  ;  20  %  as  a  common 
fraction  ;  4  %  as  a  decimal  fraction. 

Use  in  examples  different  ways  of  expressing  per  cent.,  in 
the  following  order  :  ^oo'  P®^'  cent.,  4  %. 

Use  other  kinds  of  units  before  apphdng  to  United  States 
money,  as,  —  6  %  of  250  books,  pens,  horses,  men,  dollars,  and 
in  all  drill  work  use  a  variety  of  units. 

Train  pupils  to  select  the  shortest  method  of  work,  as,  — 
20%  of  $5=^  of  15.  Have  much  oral  work  with  small 
numbers. 


Steps.  — Application  of  percentage  without  time  ;  profit  and 
loss,  commission. 

Interest,  simple  and  compound. 


Ratio  and  proportion  as  applied  to  partnership. 
Ee  views. 

Suggestions. — In  using  a  book  of  problems  the  teacher 
should  be  sure  that  the  pupils  understand  the  language  in  which 
the  problem  is  stated.  Problems  growing  out  of  business 
transactions,  as  in  commission,  banking,  taxes,  insurance,  often 
contain  technical  terms.  These  should  be  explained  before  the 
lesson  is  assigned. 

A  useful  practice  is  to  require  pupils  to  make  problems 
introducing  common  business  transactions. 

Specimens  of  all  business  papers  talked  about  should  be 
shown,  and  the  pupils  should  be  taught  to  write  notes  and 
orders.  The  essential  parts  of  such  papers  should  be  carefully 
taught. 

A  lew  of  the  most  important  principles  connected  with  com- 
mercial papers  should  be  taught.  Among  these  are  the 
negotiability  of  notes,  the  liability  of  endorsers,  the  use  of 
bank  checks.  Teach  also  the  nature  of  bank-notes  and  the 
various  kinds  of  paper  money  issued  by  the  government. 


Eighth  Year. 
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Geography. 
First  Year. 

Lessons  preparatory  to  the  study  of  geography  may  be 
given  in  the  second  year  of  school  attendance. 

Steps.  — 1.  Teach  directions  N.,  S.,  E.,  W.,  and  N.  E., 
N.  W.,  S.E.,  S.  W. 

2.  Oral  lessons  on  the  seasons,  on  the  winds,  rain,  snow, 
ice,  sunrise,  sunset,  the  sun  at  noon,  kinds  of  soil. 

3.  Observation  of  some  of  the  most  prominent  natural 
features  of  the  neighborhood, — hills,  valleys,  mountains, 
springs,  brooks,  rivers,  ponds,  lakes,  kinds  of  land,  cultivated 
or  woodland,  pastures,  fertile,  sterile. 

4.  Observation  of  the  relation  of  these  objects  to  one 
another,  —  springs,  brooks,  ponds  and  rivers  to  one  another; 
brooks,  ponds  and  rivers  to  hills  and  valleys ;  springs  and 
brooks  to  rain  and  snow  fall. 

Suggestions. — The  N.  and  S.  directions  may  be  taught  by 
means  of  the  shadow  of  an  upright  stick  at  noon.  A  compass 
should  also  be  used.  Until  the  directions  are  fixed  in  the 
mind  they  may  be  marked  on  the  floor,  or  by  a  line  over- 
head, or  by  cardboard  letters  hung  upon  the  walls.  Pupils 
should  be  trained  to  tell  the  direction  of  prominent  objects 
from  the  school-house  and  from  each  other. 

Select  two  well-known  objects  a  mile  apart  to  give  an  idea 
of  a  mile,  and  train  to  estimate  other  distances. 

The  aim  of  the  oral  lessons  is  to  train  the  pupils  to  observe, 
and  think,  to  use  good  language  in  expressing  their  thoughts, 
and  to  gain  ideas  which  will  enable  them  to  read  the  text-book 
intelligently. 

The  most  profitable  way  to  train  the  children  to  ol)serve  these 
things  is  to  go  with  them,  and  show  them  what  to  see. 

Second  Year. 

The  lessons  of  the  second,  year  should  be  on  home  geography, 
Steps.  —  1.  Lessons  to  learn,  and  state  the  facts.    2.  Lessons 
to  represent  by  a  map  those  which  can  be  so  represented. 
The  following  are  the  most  important  facts  to  be  learned  :  — 
The  surface,  level  or  elevated,  which  prevails? 
The  hills,  direction  of  slopes,  slopes  steep  or  gradual. 
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The  streams,  source,  banks,  branches,  mouth,  direction  and 
rate  of  flow ;  work  of  streams,  wearing  and  carrying. 

The  soil,  fertile  or  sterile,  where  the  most  is? 

Ponds,  lakes,  bays  or  oceans ;  the  shore,  projections  and 
indentations  ;  islands. 

The  Aveather ;  w^hat  winds  bring  rain  and  snow,  heat  and 
cold,  wet  and  dry? 

Plants  and  animals  of  the  town  good  for  food,  shelter  or  clothing. 

Industries  of  the  town,  what?  and  what  they  produce? 
What  is  done  with  products  ? 

lioads  and  railroads,  use  of. 

Different  villages  in  the  town,  reasons  for  location. 

While  the  study  of  the  facts  is  progressing  teach  idea  of  a  map, — 

1.  By  plan  of  school-room  on  blackboard,  with  location  of 
principal  objects. 

2.  Plan  of  school-y-ard  with  house. 

3.  Map  of  neighborhood,  with  roads  and  buildings. 

4.  Map  of  town  as  extended  as  study  has  been,  represent- 
ing position  and  relative  direction  of  the  natural  features. 
Train  pupils  to  draw  such  maps,  to  locate  objects,  and  to 
describe  as  they  draw^ 

Suggestions. — The  names  of  the  various  natural  objects, 
as  hill,  valley,  island,  should  be  introduced  as  needed,  but  no 
definitions  should  be  required. 

Pupils  may  be  taught  to  express  their  idea  of  geographical 
objects  by  drawings  on  the  blackboard,  and  by  moulding  in 
sand. 

Third  Year. 

The  study  of  geography  proper  should  begin  with  the  fourth 
year  in  school.    The  work  for  the  year  may  be  as  follows  :  — 

Steps.  —  1.  The  earth  as  a  whole;  shape;  surface  of  land 
and  water;  rotation,  axis,  poles,  equator,  hemispheres  ;  lighted 
by  sun,  day  and  night ;  hot  parts,  cold  parts,  temperate  parts  ; 
oceans  and  continents,  name,  and  place  in  hemispheres ;  prin- 
cipal productions,  animal  and  vegetable  of  hot,  cold  and  tem- 
perate regions  ;  races  of  men. 

2.  Each  continent  separately,  from  map;  its  form  and 
comparative  size  ;  external  waters  ;  principal  peninsulas,  capes 
and  islands ;  principal  mountains  and  rivers ;  productions, 
races,  countries,  great  cities. 
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3.  Oral  lessons  on  states  of  society,  governments,  and 
religions. 

Suggestions.  —  Precede  the  study  of  the  earth  as  a  whole 
by  conversations  designed  to  draw  from  the  pupils  what  they 
have  seen  or  heard  or  read  of  the  world  outside  of  the  town  in 
which  they  live. 

Present  idea  of  earth  by  means  of  a  globe.  Illustrate  rota- 
tion, axis  and  poles.  Teach  oceans  and  continents,  and  means 
of  communication,  from  the  glol)e.  Teach  minor  features  from 
the  maps  of  the  hemispheres.  Teach  pupils  to  observe  appar- 
ent motion  of  sun ;  place  of  rising  and  setting  at  different 
seasons ;  distance  from  horizon  at  noon ;  length  of  day  and 
night. 

Oral  lessons  on  town  government. 

Fourth  Year. 

Steps.  —  1.  Study  North  America.     Review  form,  size, 
bordering  waters,  islands,  peninsulas  and  capes. 
Study  carefully,  — 

a.  Great  surface  features,  highlands  and  lowlands,  moun- 
tain systems,  ranges  and  slopes,  plateaus  and  plains. 
h.  Great  drainage  systems,  and  relation  to  highlands  and 
lowlands. 

c.  Varieties  of  soil  and  their  location. 

d.  Varieties  of  climate  and  their  location. 

e.  Great  product  districts,  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral. 
/.  Races  of  men  and  their  location. 

g.  Countries  and  their  capitals. 

2.  Study  United  States  as  a  whole, 
a.  Locate  in  continent. 

h.  Boundaries. 

c.  Natural  features  of  the  continent  found  in  United  States, 

surface,  drainage,  soil,  climate,  productive  districts. 

d.  Principal  cities. 

e.  Means  of  communication,  railroads,  canals,  water-routes. 

f.  Government. 

g.  Divisions,  states,  territories. 

3.  Oral  lessons  to  show  the  uses  of  rivers,  the  effect  of  soil 
and  climate  on  productions,  the  connection  between  productions 
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and  population,  the  causes  of  the  location  of  cities  and  of  their 
growth. 

Suggestions.  — In  the  study  and  recitation  of  the  lessons  on 
continents  and  countries,  map-drawing  should  be  constantly 
practised.  At  lirst  the  outline  may  be  traced  or  copied,  but 
before  learning  the  study  of  any  division  the  pupils  should  be 
able  to  draw  the  outline  from  memory ;  to  represent  on  the 
map  all  the  natural  features  which  have  been  studied,  and  to 
locate  by  name  the  varieties  of  climate,  the  principal  products, 
and  the  cities. 

As  the  lesson  is  studied  from  the  text-book  each  pupil  should 
have  on  paper  an  outline  map  ui)on  which  he  may  represent 
the  facts  as  he  learns  them ;  this  will  tend  to  fix  them  in  the 
memory.  A  similar  outline  should  be  on  the  blackboard,  and 
at  the  recitation  the  same  facts  should  be  represented  on  it. 
The  l^est  review  is  a  memory  map  of  all  the  facts  learned. 

The  maps  need  not  be  artistic  or  elaborate,  but  should  be 
correct. 

Fifth  Year. 

Steps.  —  1.  Study  United  States  by  sections,  using  the 
following  topics  for  each  :  — 

a.  Location  of  section  in  United  States. 
h.  States  comprised  in  the  section. 

c.  General  character  of  surface,  soil  and  climate. 

d.  Chief  industries. 

e.  Leading  products  ;  exports. 
/.  Capitals  and  principal  cities. 

2.  Special  study  of  Massachusetts,  using  following  topics  : — 
a.  Location  in  United  States  and  in  New  England. 
h.  Boundaries. 

c.  Comparative  size  and  population. 

d.  Natural  features,  surface,  rivers,  soil. 

e.  Natural  advantages  for  agriculture,  commerce,  manu- 

facturing, fishing. 
/.  Chief  industries,  where  located  and  why ;  exports, 
r/.  Counties  and  cities,  location  and  industry. 
h.  Railroads. 

Suggestions. — Besides  a  globe  and  the  maps  of  the  conti- 
nents, there  should  be  in  every  school-room  a  map  of  the 
United  States  and  one  of  Massachusetts. 
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No  State  maps  except  the  inap  of  Massachusetts  need  be 
drawn  hy  the  pupils. 

Variety  in  recitations  ma}^  be  secured  by  written  exercises; 
by  narrating  imaginary  journeys,  naming  the  route  travelled 
and  descri])ing  the  country,  its  features,  and  productions  ;  also 
by  letters  from  various  parts  of  the  country. 

Sixth  Year. 

Steps.  —  1.  Study  British  America  and  Mexico.  Use  same 
topics  as  in  study  of  United  States. 

2.  Study  latitude  and  longitude,  topics  and  i)olar  circles, 
zones,  chan<?e  of  seasons. 

3.  Study  South  America ;  topics  as  in  North  America. 

4.  Study  Europe  ;  topics  as  in  North  America. 

5.  Study  countries  of  Europe  ;  topics  as  in  United  States. 
Suggestions. — In  studying  foreign  countries  comparison 

should  constantly  be  made  with  our  own,  in  size,  latitude, 
climate,  people  and  productions. 

Vary  exercises  by  written  descriptions  of  imaginary  voyages 
and  travels. 

Much  use  may  be  made  of  the  newspapers  by  having  the 
places  mentioned  in  the  news  and  shipping  columns  located  by 
the  pupils,  and  by  having  the  articles  named  in  the  lists  of 
imports  and  in  the  market  reports  referred  to  the  country  where 
they  were  produced. 

In  teaching  longitude  the  effect  of  dift'erence  in  longitude 
upon  time  should  be  shown,  and  the  meaning  of  the  term, 
"  standard  time"  as  used  in  our  own  country  explained. 

/Seventh  Year. 

Steps.  —  1.  Study  Asia,  Africa,  Australia  and  principal 
Pacific  islands. 

2.  Review  United  States,  comparing  it  with  other  countries 
in  population,  wealth,  learning,  government,  religion,  state  of 
society,  productions,  natural  and  artificial.  Its  commerce  with 
other  countries,  how  carried  on,  over  what  routes,  what  it  gives 
and  what  it  gets. 

If  pupils  remain  longer  in  school  the  principal  facts  in  phys- 
ical geography  should  be  taught. 
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History. 

Work  in  history  should  be  done  with  each  of  the  three 
sections  into  which  the  school  is  divided  for  the  study  of 
physiology.    See  page  100. 

Section  I. 

Use  the  language  exercises  and  those  in  home  geography  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  historical  subjects  and  to  prepare  the 
way  for  more  formal  study. 

Describe  historical  events,  and  relate  striking  incidents  in 
the  life  of  famous  persons.  Select  especially  examples  of  hero- 
ism and  self-sacrifice  for  their  country  or  for  their  fellow-men. 

Use  public  anniversaries,  as  the  Fourth  of  July  and  Wash- 
ington's Birthday,  to  give  historical  information. 

Require  all  stories  to  be  retold  either  orally  or  in  writing. 
Have  it  understood  that  this  work  is  not  for  entertainment  but 
for  instruction. 

In  connection  with  the  study  of  home  geography  refer  to 
the  early  history  of  the  town,  the  first  settlers,  who  they  were, 
why  they  came,  in  what  part  of  the  town  they  lived,  how  they 
lived,  their  houses,  schools,  industries,  their  neighbors  the  Ind- 
ians, interesting  historical  events  and  local  traditions. 

As  far  as  possible  illustrate  these  facts  by  pictures  and  such 
relics  of  the  past  as  the  neighborhood  may  afford. 

Section  II. 

Read  through  and  review  a  small  outline  history  of  the 
United  States  as  supplementary  to  the  Third  and  Fourth 
Readers. 

Question  the  pupils  upon  these  as  upon  other  reading  lessons. 
Train  to  search  for  information  and  to  arrange  it  by  the  use  of 
topics  and  questions.  For  example, — Spanish  explorers, 
who?  what?  when?  First  settlements  in  the  colonies,  where? 
when?  by  whom?  wh}^?  Have  the  facts  grouped  under  these 
questions. 

The  facts  thus  arranged  may  be  put  into  sentences,  oral  and 
written,  and  thus  be  used  in  language  training. 

Make  lists  of  famous  men  and  have  pupils  gather  as  much 
information  concerning  them  as  possible.    Have  this  written. 
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Section  III. 

Begin  the  formal  study  of  history  with  the  first  section  as 
one  class.  Use  a  fuller  text-book  than  that  used  for  reading 
by  section  II. 

Assign  lessons  by  topics  and  not  by  pages  in  the  book.  Do 
not  allow  the  words  of  the  book  to  be  memorized. 

Require  pupils  to  illustrate  the  progress  of  discovery  and 
settlement  by  maps  of  their  own  making.  Use  maps  also  to 
trace  the  progress  of  military  campaigns. 

Describe  but  few  battles  in  detail,  among  these  Quebec, 
Bunker  Hill,  Saratoga  and  Yorktown.  Draw  plans  to  show 
position  and  movement  of  troops.  Make  biography  promi- 
nent. 

Require  but  few  dates  to  be  memorized. 

Impress  upon  the  pupils  that  the  study  of  history  is  the 
study  of  the  growth  of  the  country  and  the  causes  of  that 
growth. 

Teachers  will  find  topical  outlines  in  the  best  text-books. 
The  following  schemes  may  be  found  useful  in  the  study  of  a 
war,  and  of  a  single  campaign,  as  Braddock's  or  Burgoyne's. 

Plan  for  study  of  a  war  :  — 

1.  Parties;  2.  Cause;  3.  Occasion;  4.  Elements  of  strength 
and  weakness  on  each  side  ;  5 .  The  campaigns  ;  6 .  The  result  • 
7.  The  consequences. 

Plan  for  study  of  a  campaign  :  — 

1.  Plan:  — 

a.  Objective  point,  what?  why? 

b.  Route,  what?  why? 

c.  Forces  and  commanders. 

d.  Advantages  and  difliculties. 

2.  Movements;  3.  Decisive  battle;  4.  Result;  5.  Conse- 
quences. 

It  is  suggested  that  in  the  final  review  the  events  be  grouped 
under  a  few  topics,  as  in  the  following  outlines  :  — 

1 .  How  America  became  known  to  Europeans  ?  Northmen  ? 
Spaniards  ?   Dutch  ?   English  ? 

2.  The  English  settlers,— 

In  New  England,  in  middle  colonies,  in  southern  colonies, 
who  they  were,  why  they  came,  how  they  lived. 
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3.  The  French  in  North  America,  — 

Territory  acquired,  what  and  how,  loss  of  territory. 

4.  The  Revohition, — 

Taxation,  resistance,  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  war, 
State  constitutions,  the  Confederation,  the  Constitution. 

5.  Extension  of  territory  and  settlement,  - 

Settlement  of  Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  settlement  of  the 
Northwest,  the  Louisiana  purchase,  the  Florida  purchase, 
settlements  west  of  the  Mississippi,  annexation  of  Texas, 
Mexican  war,  settlement  of  Pacific  coast,  settlement  of 
the  Southwest. 

6.  Slavery,  — 

Introduction,  extent,  ])eginning  of  opposition,  abolition  in 
Noith,  agitation  in  Congress,  Missouri  compromise, 
fugitive  slave  law,  Kansas-Nebraska  act,  formation  of 
political  parties,  secession,  civil  war,  extinction  of  slav- 
ery, reconstruction. 

7.  The  Indian  tribes, — 

Location  at  time  of  European  settlement,  habits  and  char- 
acter, relation  to  English  settlers,  treatment  by  United 
States  government. 

8.  Useful  discoveries  and  inventions. 

9.  Growth  of  industries. 

10.  Changes  in  the  life  of  the  people. 


Physiology  and  Hygiexe. 

For  convenience  in  teaching  physiology  and  hygiene  the 
school  may  be  divided  into  three  sections  :  the  first  section 
comprising  the  classes  on  the  first  four  years'  work  ;  the  second 
comprising  the  next  two  classes  ;  and  the  third  comprising  all 
above  these. 

Section  I. 

Steps.  —  The  work  of  the  first  section  should  be  oral,  and 
the  following  order  is  suggested  :  — 

1.  External  Parts  of  the  Human  Body.    Pupils  name 
and  touch. 

a.  Principal  parts, — head,  neck,  trunk,  upper  and  lower 
limbs,  right  and  left. 
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b.  Parts  of  the  head,  —  crown,  hair,  ears,  face;  parts  of 
the  face,  —  forehead,  temple,  cheeks,  chin,  eyes,  brows, 
lids,  lashes,  nose,  nostril,  bridge  of  nose,  mouth, 
lips. 

c.  Parts  of  the  neck,  —  throat,  nape,  sides. 

d.  Parts  of  the  trunk,  —  chest,  breast,  back,  shoulders, 
sides,  abdomen,  waist,  hips,  sides. 

e.  Parts  of  the  arm,  — upper  arm,  elbow,  fore-arm,  wrist, 
hand ;  parts  of  hand,  back,  palm,  thumb,  fingers,  nails. 

/.  Parts  of  the  leg, — thigh,  knee,  shin,  calf,  ankle,  foot; 
parts  of  foot,  instep,  arch,  heel,  ball,  toes,  nails. 
Suggestions.  — In  connection  with  these  lessons  on  the  parts 
of  the  body  teach  in  a  simple  way  the  proper  care  of  the  hair, 
eyes,  nose,  mouth,  nails,  feet. 

Tell  of  the  efiects  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  on  the  mouth, 
teeth,  lips,  eyes,  and  on  the  carriage  and  movements  of  the 
body. 

Lead  the  pupils  to  compare  the  corresponding  parts  of  other 
animals  with  the  human  organs,  as  the  fore-leg  of  the  dog  and 
horse,  and  the  wing  of  the  l)ird  with  the  human  arm.  Lead 
them  to  notice  the  parts  of  the  leg  of  the  horse  and  cow  and 
compare  with  the  corresponding  parts  of  the  human  leg. 

2.  The  Senses  ;  the  organ  of  each  and  its  care. 
a.  The  sense  of  Touchy  — the  Skin. 

Teach  by  simple  experiments  that  we  can  feel  with  any 
part  of  the  body,  but  most  delicately  with  the  tips  of  the 
fingers  and  the  tongue.  Show  that  calluses  and  dirt 
diminish  the  delicacy  of  touch. 

h.  The  sense  of  jSight,  —  the  Eyes. 

Teach  the  pupils  to  discover  in  their  own  eyes  and  in  the 
eyes  of  others  the  ball,  the  white,  the  iris,  the  pupil ; 
show  which  part  is  the  colored  part  and  how  to  name 
the  colors  ;  show  how  tne  pupil  of  the  eye  adapts  itself 
to  the  amount  of  light ;  teach  the  use  of  the  lids,  lashes, 
brows,  tears,  winking;  the  motions  of  the  eyes;  the 
care  of  the  eyes. 

c.  The  sense  of  Hearing,  — the  Ears. 

Explain  the  use  of  the  outer  ear,  and  teach  enough  of  the 
structure  of  the  inner  ear  to  show  how  it  should  be 
cared  for. 
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d.  The  sense  of  Taste ^  — the  Tongue. 

Teach  by  experiment  that  we  taste  substances  only  when 
they  are  dissolved  by  saliva.  Call  attention  to  the 
effect  of  burning  the  tongue  on  the  sense  of  taste. 
Show  how  hot  food  and  drinks,  pepper,  mustard, 
spices,  tobacco  and  alcohol  diminish  the  delicacy  of 
taste.    Teach  flavors,  bitter,  sweet,  saline,  acid. 

e.  The  sense  of  Smelly  —  the  Nose. 

Teach  the  uses  of  smell,  in  determining  good  food,  pure  air, 
etc.    The  effects  of  colds  upon  the  sense  of  smell.  The 
scent  in  animals  compared  with  the  smell  in  man. 
Suggestions. — In  teaching   these  lessons  on  the  senses 
dwell  upon  their  uses.    Show  how  much  pleasure  we  derive 
through  them,  and  how  careful  we  should  be  to  do  nothing  to 
injure  them. 

Tell  how  acute  the  senses  may  become,  as  in  the  Indian. 
Speak  of  the  unfortunate  people  who  are  deprived  of  sight 
and  hearing,  and  awaken  pity  for  them. 

3.  Genekal  Structure  of  the  Body. 

Skin,  muscles,  tendons,  fat,  nerves,  bones,  blood-vessels, 
union  of  parts  by  joints  and  ligaments. 
Teach  the  use  of  each  of  these  parts. 

The  pupils  may  be  led  to  distinguish  these  structural  parts 
in  their  own  bodies,  and  they  may  learn  many  of  the  qualities 
of  the  parts  by  observing  the  corresponding  parts  of  animals 
prepared  for  food. 

4.  How  we  Live. 

a.  Food;  its  uses  to  repair  waste,  for  growth,  for  warmth, 

quality  and  quantity. 
h.  Air ;  its  use  and  quality, 
c.  Exercise;  what  it  does,  kind,  time,  amount. 
cZ.  Sleep;  its  use,  amount. 

e.  How   ah'ohol   and    tobacco    interfere   with  healthful 
living. 

Suggestions.  ~  It  is  not  intended  that  the  pupils  shall 
be  taught  in  these  lessons  how  food,  air,  exercise,  and  sleep 
build  up  the  body,  but  only  the  fact  that  they  do  so  build. 
Abundant  illustrations  should  be  used  to  impress  the 
points. 
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Section  II, 

The  proper  work  of  the  second  section  would  l)e  the  study 
of  the  three  great  nutritive  systems,  the  digestive  system,  the 
circulatory  system,  and  the  respiratory  system. 

Steps.  — The  order  of  teaching  should  be  as  follows  :  — 

1.  The  principal  organs  composing  the  system,  the  name, 
and  place  of  each  in  the  body,  and  their  connection  with  one 
another. 

2.  The  work  of  each  system  and  the  part  which  each  organ 
performs  in  this  work. 

3.  The  connection  of  these  systems  with  one  another. 

4.  The  effect  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  upon  the  work  of 
each. 

Suggestions. — In  teaching  the  digestive  system  trace  the 
food  from  the  mouth  through  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  the 
blood-vessels.  Show  the  necessity  of  proper  mastication,  of 
proper  time  for  digestion,  and  for  the  removal  of  undigested 
matter  from  the  body. 

Do  not  attempt  to  describe  in  detail  the  changes  in  the  food. 
Use  simple  language. 

In  teaching  the  circulatory  system  trace  the  movement  of  the 
blood  from  the  heart  back  to  the  heart.  Carefully  locate  the 
main  arteries  in  the  arms  and  legs  in  order  that  the  pupils  may 
know  where  to  apply  a  compress  to  check  the  flow  of  blood 
from  wounds. 

Show  where  to  find  the  pulse  and  to  count  its  beats. 
Show  necessity  of  keeping  extremities  warm.  Evil  of  tight 
boots,  and  of  all  clothing  so  tight  as  to  impede  the  circula- 
tion. 

In  teaching  the  respiratory  system  show  the  size  of  the  lungs 
when  fully  inflated.  Teach  to  breath  so  as  to  fill  the  lungs. 
Show  necessity  of  erect  position  in  standing  and  sitting  that  the 
lungs  may  have  room. 

Explain  effect  of  colds  upon  the  lungs  and  the  need  of  pro- 
tecting the  chest  and  back  by  warm  clothing. 

Show  the  efl^ect  of  tight  clothing  to  crowd  and  displace  all 
the  vital  organs  and  to  produce  disease. 

Show  that  if  any  one  of  the  vital  processes  is  imperfectly 
performed  all  the  others  will  be  defective. 
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Section  III. 

The  higher  classes  nuiy  profitably  use  a  text-book,  and, 
following  the  order  of  topics  in  the  book,  may  review  the  work 
of  the  preceding  years. 

Useful  lessons  may  be  given  to  the  older  scholars  on  such 
subjects  as  the  care  of  the  sick ;  the  treatment  of  wounds, 
burns  and  frost-bites ;  stopping  the  flow  of  blood  from  severed 
arteries ;  the  treatment  of  persons  rescued  from  drowning, 
and  of  those  who  have  swallowed  poisons. 

Lessons  might  also  be  given  on  the  poisonous  plants  in  the 
neighborhood. 

Suggestions. — The  means  of  illustrating  the  lessons  in 
physiology  are  :  — 

a.  The  pupils'  own  bodies. 

h.  Parts  of  animals  prepared  for  food  ;  bones,  joints,  liga- 
ments, muscles,  fat,  membranes.  These  the  pupils  can  see  at 
home  ;  some  may  be  brought  to  school. 

c.  Parts  of  animals  obtained  from  the  butcher,  as  the  ej^e  of 
an  ox,  the  heart  and  lungs  of  a  sheep. 

d.  Dissection  of  small  animals.  By  this  the  relative  position 
of  the  organs  is  shown  and  the  connection  one  with  another. 

e.  Anatomical  charts  prepared  for  school  use. 
Blackboard  diagrams. 

Great  pains  should  be  taken  to  make  all  the  lessons  simple, 
to  avoid  many  details,  to  teach  carefully  a  few  things  and  to 
impress  these  upon  the  memory. 

The  aim  is  to  make  the  pupils  tJioughtfal^  but  not  fussy. 

Industiual  Dkawixg. 
First  Year. 

Conversation  lessons  on  Color  axd  Form.  Sphere,  cube 
and  cylinder  studied  as  wholes,  and  moulded  in  clay.  Mould 
also  simple  o])jects  ])ased  on  them. 

From  these  type  forms  teach  the  details  for  in,  —  plane 
and  curved  surface,  face,  straight  and  curved  lines  and  point. 
Begin  representing  these  details  :  — 

I.  Points. — Their  positions,  centre,  top,  ])ottom,  left  side, 
right  side  and  the  four  corners.  Develop  ideas  of  distance, — 
1  inch,  2  inch,  etc. 
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XIV.  Spiral. — Construct  by  cutting  from  paper.  Make 
Freehand  Geometric  Drawings  of  these  forms,  and  objects  and 
figures  based  on  them,  including  natural  vegetable  forms, 
shells,  etc.  Construct  objects  from  the  drawings  where  practi- 
able.    Continue  dictation  and  memory  exercises. 

In  Design  sketch  plant  form  from  nature  ;  conventionalize  ; 
study  main  lines  and  principles  of  growth,  unity,  variety,  and 
harmony.  Designs  may  be  applied  to  the  decorating  of  simple 
objects,  as  penwipers,  book-marks,  card-cases,  etc. 

Seventh  Year. 

From  the  square  and  triangular  prisms,  cube,  cylinder  and 
common  objects  based  on  them  make  Freehand  Working 
Drawings,  illustrating  plane  and  elevation,  and  two  or  more 
views  combined,  mark  dimensions ;  make  sketches  of  simple 
objects  at  home,  mark  dimensions  and  afterwards  draw  accu- 
rately, using  a  ruler  to  obtain  correct  size  and  straight  lines. 

Construct  objects  from  drawings,  from  spherical  objects, 
circles,  cylinders  and  cones  ;  make  Freehand  Perspective  Draw- 
ings illustrating  effects  of  foreshortening  and  distance. 

In  Design  make  bi-symmetric  arrangements,  using  geometric 
inclosing  forms,  main  lines  and  conventionalized  plant  form. 
Study  growth,  contrast,  repose,  harmony  and  tinting  by  means 
of  lines. 

Eighth  Year, 

From  the  cone,  pyramid,  and  objects  based  on  them  and  other 
forms,  make  Freehand  Sketches  and  Working  Drawings,  mark 
dimensions,  draw  to  scale,  make  developments  of  square  and 
triangular  prisms,  cube  and  other  simple  forms  construct  of 
paper.  With  these  for  models  make  Freehand  Perspective 
Drawings  illustrating  foreshortening  and  the  convergence  of 
retreating  parallel  lines,  make  drawings  from  simple  rectilinear 
objects  based  on  these  forms. 

In  Design  make  balanced  arrangements,  using  geometric 
inclosing  forms,  main  lines  and  conventionalized  plant  form. 
Study  to  make  graceful,  well-balanced  forms.  Make  designs 
for  such  objects  as  pencil-sharpener,  match-safe,  etc.,  and 
construct. 
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Four  tit  Year. 

Koview  thoroughly  the  work  of  previous  years.  From 
hemispheres,  cones,  cylinders,  and  objects  based  on  them, 
teach :  — 

VII.  Circle,  and  its  parts.  —  Semi-circle,  quadrant,  circum- 
ference, diameter,  radius,  arc,  chord.  Construct  the  plane 
figures  by  cutting  from  paper.  Make  Freehand  Geometric 
Drawings  of  these  forms,  and  objects  and  figures  containing 
them,  and  then  combinations  with  figures  previously  studied. 
Construct  objects  from  the  drawings,  using  suitable  materials. 
Continue  dictation  and  memory  exercises. 

In  Design  use  paper  geometric  forms,  both  simple  and  mod- 
ified, illustrating  repetition,  alternation  and  symmetry.  Teach 
principles  of  contrast,  variety  and  harmony. 

Study  harmony  of  color,  strive  to  obtain  beauty  of  propor- 
tion and  outline  in  the  units  of  design. 

Fifth  Year. 

From  models  and  objects  teach  :  — 

YIII.  Ellipse.  —  Long  diameter,  short  diameter,  foci. 

IX.  Oval. 

X.  Compound  and  Reversed  Curves.  —  Construct  the 
plane  figures  by  cutting  from  paper.  Make  Freehand  Geometric 
Draining s  of  these  forms,  and  objects  and  figures  based  on 
them.  Construct  objects  from  the  drawings,  using  suitable 
materials.  Encourage  home  drawing  from  objects.  Continue 
dictation  and  memory  exercises. 

In  Z)es^^n  sketch  natural  plant  forms,  —  leaves,  buds  and 
flowers.  Conventionalize  them,  cut  the  forms  from  paper  and 
use  in  making  designs  for  borders  and  centres.  Study  prin- 
ciples of  growth,  contrast,  harmony.  Study  quality  of  line 
and  beauty  of  proportion. 

Sixth  Year. 

From  models  and  objects  teach  :  — 
XI  Hexagon. 

XII.  Pentagon. 

XIII.  Octagon. 
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II.  Litres.  —  Horizontal,  vertical,  ohliqiie.  Teach  the  mean- 
ing of  bisect.    Draw  on  slate  and  blackboard. 

In  Desiyn  arrange  colored  sticks  to  represent  simple  objects, 
and  to  illustrate  repetition. 

In  Color  teach  black,  white,  yellow,  red,  blue,  etc. 

Second  Year. 

Continue /orm  lessons,  studying  square  prism,  cone,  pyra- 
mid, etc.    From  forms  and  objects  teach  :  — 

II.  Lines.  — Kinds :  straight,  curved.  Positions :  horizontal, 
vertical,  oblique.  Relations:  parallel,  perpendicular,  inclined. 
Color:  light,  dark. 

III.  Angles. — Right,  acute,  obtuse.  Draw  objects  and 
figures  containing  the  above.  Give  dictation  exercises  on  lines 
and  angles. 

Use  slate,  blackboard  and  manilla  paper. 

In  Design  arrange  tablets  and  sticks  to  illustrate  repetition 
and  alternation,  in  borders  and  centres. 

In  Color  teach  orange,  green,  purple,  and  tints  ;  pink,  straw, 
lemon,  etc.    Combine  lessons  on  language  number  and  drawling. 

Third  Year. 

From  pyramids,  triangular  prisms  and  objects  ])ased  on 
them,  teach :  — 

IV.  Triangles. — Right  angled,  isosceles,  equilateral,  and 
terms  base,  altitude,  vertex. 

V.  Squares. — Diameter,  diagonal. 

YI.  Oblongs.  —  Construct  these  forms  by  cutting  them  from 
paper.  Make  Freehand  Geometric  Draiviin/s  of  these  forms, 
and  objects  and  figures  based  on  them.  Construct  objects  from 
the  drawings,  using  paper,  wood,  etc. 

Give  frequent  exercises  in  drawing  from  memory ;  and 
dictation  exercises,  containing  the  figures  studied. 

In  Design  use  geometric  forms  of  colored  paper,  making- 
arrangements  to  illustrate  repetition,  alternation,  symmetry 
and  repetition  over  a  surface. 

In  Color  teach  the  names  of  all  the  common  colors,  and  cul- 
tivate a  taste  for  beautiful  combinations  of  color  in  designs, 
etc. 


